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Europe, he was, in 1887, advanced to professor
of physical diagnosis, and in 1892 to professor of
medicine. He joined the faculty of Rush Medical
College as professor of medicine in 1898. Ap-
pointed dean of the faculty in 1900 he held the
two positions until 1924. From 1905 to 1924 he
was professor of medicine at the University of
Chicago. In this long teaching career he exerted
a vital leadership in three of Chicago's medical
schools and profoundly influenced their policies.

Billings was always an advocate of change.
He was an iconoclast, who tore down only to re-
build for the better. Appointed secretary of the
faculty of the Chicago Medical College in 1886,
he had a leading part in the construction of the
new school building- and of Wesley Hospital.
Later he was instrumental in obtaining funds for
building the N. S. Davis Hall to house the
school's dispensary. Following his appointment
as dean of Rush Medical College in 1900 he trans-
formed that school and the Presbyterian Hospital
into an efficient teaching unit. After the affilia-
tion of Rush with the University of Chicago,
clinical teaching was centered at the former,
while the pre-clinical courses were given at the
South Side school. To improve the clinical and
laboratory facilities he built Senn Hall for the
school and obtained over a million and a half
dollars in bequest for new construction and equip-
ment for the Presbyterian Hospital. In 1902 he
obtained a bequest to organize the John McCor-
mick Memorial Institute in connection with Rush
Medical College. In 1911 this research unit was
strengthened by the construction of the Anna W.
Durand Contagious Hospital, also due to Bil-
lings's efforts. A further link in this chain of
medical research forged by Billings was the
Sprague Memorial Institute, founded in 1909,
which in turn largely supported the Children's
Memorial Hospital. By his further efforts the
Home for Destitute Crippled Children and the
Country Home for Convalescent Children were
affiliated with Rush Medical College and later
were made integral units of the university's
school on the South Side.

Billings's hospital connections began with his
appointment to the staff of Mercy Hospital in
1888, which post he held for ten years. In addi-
tion to his later ties with the Presbyterian Hos-
pital he served on the staffs of the Cook County
Hospital and St. Luke's Hospital from 1890 to
1906. He was elected president of the Chicago
Medical Society in 1890 and of the American
Medical Association in 1902. During his term
in the latter office he brought about the creation
of the Council on Medical Education and Hos-
pitals, a vital factor in improvement in these
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fields. He was treasurer of the society from 1904
to 1911 and a trustee from 1918 to 1924. With
others he founded the Institute of Medicine of
Chicago in 1915, acting as governor until his
death. He was active in the affairs of the Chi-
cago Pathological Society, the Chicago Neuro-
logical Society, and the Chicago Society of In-
ternal Medicine. He was chairman of the Illinois
Board of Charities from 1906 to 1912. When the
Medical Reserve Corps of the army was organ-
ized in 1908, Billings was one of the first ap-
pointees. Incident to the World War he went to
Russia in June 1917 as chairman of the Red Cross
commission to that country. Called to.active duty
in November he was assigned medical adviser to
the provost marshal-general and later chief of
the Division of Reconstruction in the Surgeon-
General's Office. He was discharged as a colonel
and promoted to brigadier-general in 1921. For
his military service he was given the Distin-
guished Service Medal, the Order of Leopold of
Belgium, and made an officer of the Legion of
Honor of France. He was the recipient of many
other honors.

In 1902 Billings delivered the Shattuck Lec-
tures before the Massachusetts Medical Society,
choosing for his subject the pathology of perni-
cious anemia. In 1915 he was chosen to give the
Lane Lectures at Leland Stanford Junior Univer-
sity. In these lectures, published in 1916 under
the title Focal Infection, he disclosed the results
of years of clinical research which awakened
world-wide interest. The demonstration of the
causal relation of focal infections to systemic
disease is Billings's great contribution to medical
science. His writings include many clinical dis-
cussions in journal articles and his Modern Clin-
ical Medicine (1906). He also edited Forch-
hcimcr's Therapeusis of Internal Diseases (5
vols., 1914), the second edition of the work, and
with successive collaborators edited the volume
on General Medicine of the Practical Medicine
Series (1901-21). Through the years he built
up one of the largest and most remunerative
practices ever achieved in Chicago. Confidence
in his integrity and in the sanity of his judgment
brought a flow of bequests to the institutions in
which he was interested and to these he added
liberally of his own goods. He surrounded him-
self with a group of assistants and students who
organized the Billings Club, which continued
after his death.

He retired from practice and teaching in 1924.
One of his later activities was the erection of a
statue of Pasteur, which was unveiled in Grant
Park in 1928. He died from a sudden severe gas-
tric hemorrhage at his home in Chicago, Great
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